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Educational 
Are You Interested? 


hundred twenty children—all the children who 
entered the first grades the public schools Bexley, 
Ohio, September, 1945—are represented the fig- 

ures given Table Their average scores the three sub- 
tests the Gates Primary Reading Test, taken intervals 
during the past year, give objective measure their progress 
learning read under program which the teachers, the 
primary supervisor, and the superintendent schools have 
co-operated with two members the faculty the College 


TABLE 
AVERAGE ONE Twenty CHILDREN THE GATES 


THE 
Sentence Paragraph 


(1) 


January 15, 1944 (Form 
May 15, 1944 (Form 2)........ 
September 15, 1944 (Form 2)...... 
January 15, 1945 (Form 3). 


Education, Ohio State University. The writer and the other 
collaborators think the table summarizes year and half 
remarkable progress learning read. The facts the table 
may most quickly summarized looking the figures 
given Column composite scores, averages the scores 
the three subtests the Gates test. During the fifth 
first grade the average score the group was 1.6 (sixth 
month first grade). May, 1945, the average was 2.5 
(fifth month second grade). Between June and September, 
these children gained month’s score the Gates test. The 
average score the group now first month third grade, 
and every child has average score the Gates test second 
third grade. enough the readers the 
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express their interest details this program, shall devote 
issue the report. Shall say 1,000 interested readers are 
enough? one them, address your note the writer 


Elementary-School Buildings 
Twelve Ohio Cities 


FLESHER 


steps that community should follow developing 

school-building program.* One the steps calls for 
evaluation existing school this article are 
presented some the major aspects the appraisal 185 
elementary-school buildings twelve Ohio cities. These build- 
ing evaluations were made parts school surveys conducted 
the Bureau Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
these cities during the past year. 

Table the cities which studies school-building 
needs were made are indicated letters, and the population 
each city and certain general information about its elementary- 
school buildings are given. can seen that the cities differ 
greatly population, ranging from 6,643 for one the 
smallest cities the state, 455,610 for large Ohio city. 
These twelve cities comprise approximately one-tenth the 
city school districts Ohio and about one-eighth the total 
population the state. There naturally some relationship 
between the population city and the number elementary- 
school buildings has. This relationship, however, appears 
quite indefinite: computations made from the data Table 
show that there one school building for each 7,594 per- 
sons, and one building for each 2,215 persons. should 
stated this point that the number school buildings does 
not include portable colony-type buildings. particularly, 
has number buildings this type. 


recent issue the the writer outlined eleven 


XXIV (March, 1945), pp. 
69. 
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Considered group, the elementary-school buildings 
are the newest: their average age years. has the 
oldest group buildings: the average age its buildings 
years. school sites, ranks first average size 
site for elementary-school buildings, and ranks last. many 
cases, the buildings evaluated had sites smaller than the mini- 
mums prescribed the Holy-Arnold Standards, comparison 
these minimum standards with the data presented Table 


TABLE 


SURVEYED AND CONCERNING THEIR 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 


1940 


Average 
Size Site 


(Acres) 


1.3 
2.4 
2.9 
2.4 
2.6 
1.9 
1.0 


oldest part each building 1945. 


will show. The desirable minimum areas school sites for 
elementary schools are follows: 


Enrollment Acres Site 


age generally very important factor determining 
the adequacy building for school purposes, additional 
information concerning the ages the elementary-school build- 
ings the twelve cities presented Table The average 
age the 185 buildings evaluated years; the median age 


Holy C., and Arnold, Standards for the Evaluation School Buildings. 


Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1936. (Bureau Educational Research 
Monographs, No. 20). 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL BuILDINGS 

(1) (2) (4) 
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years. generally considered that the average life 
school building fifty years. Table shows that 64, more 
than one-third, the buildings are least fifty years old. 
can noted that only school buildings these cities have 
been constructed within the past twenty years. They range 
actual age from years for the Covington building 
years for the Madison building The number buildings 
each city and the average age the buildings are given 

The buildings and sites were evaluated the Score Card 
for the Evaluation Elementary-School Buildings, devised 
Holy and Arnold. The total possible score 
1,000 points the Holy-Arnold score card seldom, ever, 
attained, because this score represents building and site that 
are ideal every way. Total building scores are translated into 
descriptive categories follows: 


Possible Scores Rating Interpretation 
Excellent Few improvements are needed. 
Good Certain desirable facilities are com- 


pletely lacking inadequate; such 
building often can made into 
excellent one without undue expend- 
iture money. 

699....... Fair Deficiencies are more numerous and 
usually more serious than those the 
“good” building. Many these in- 
adequacies can corrected reasonably 
with relative economy. 

Poor the score below 500, the building 
unsatisfactory that its abandon- 
ment advisable. building scoring 
500 above this range may used 
temporary expedient for few 
years, but plans for its abandonment 
the near future unquestionably should 


made. 
Below 400....... Definitely The building should abandoned 
unsatisfactory the possible time. 


The distribution the total scores allotted buildings and 
sites the twelve cities, expressed percentages the total 
number buildings each city with scores given range, 
are shown Table III, together with the median score for each 
city. can seen that only has building the “excellent” 
category. Five the cities had buildings scoring above 
“fair.” Six the cities had buildings the “definitely 
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TABLE 


Below 


The age building determined the age its oldest part. 


TABLE 
ScorEs ALLOTTED THE Carp ELEMEN- 


PERCENTAGE OF BuiLpINGs IN Eacu RANGE oF Scores 


Total 
Below Number Median 
Buildings 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


unsatisfactory” category. terms total scores, with 
per cent its buildings the “good” category and median 
score 684, has the best elementary-school plants. with 
median building score 395 and building rating above 
“poor,” has the poorest elementary-school plant. The median 
score for all 185 buildings 560, barely “fair.” 
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score for building and site indicates their relative 
adequacy whole but does not reveal their general 
areas deficiency. Table presented show how the 
elementary-school plant each city rated according the five 
major divisions the score card. The percentages shown 
Table are interpreted descriptively, are total scores; that 
is, 100, excellent; 84, good; 69, fair; 54, 
poor; and, below 40, definitely unsatisfactory. These percent- 
ages are the averages the percentages maximum scores 
allotted the different elementary-school buildings given 

TABLE 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGES ALLOTTED THE ELEMEN- 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGES For Eacu Division 


eneral- 
ITY cademic ervice 
Acad 
Service Total 
Classrooms Systems 
Rooms 


(250) (139) 


ing that major division the score card. 
city each the major divisions the score card. For 
example, each the five elementary-school buildings re- 
ceived score site. The percentage that this score 136, 
the maximum score for site, was computed. The average the 
percentages for the five buildings was 74, which means that, 
group, the five sites were rated “good.” 

Table the percentages shown Table have been 
distributed among the five descriptive categories determine 
how many the twelve school plants are each category for 
each the major divisions the score card. study the two 
tables reveals what extent the school plants are adequate with 


(136)* (178) ne (1000) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (7) 

The number parenthesis the total number points that could allotted build- 
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respect the major divisions. quite obvious that the school 
plants are most deficient general-service indicated 
the percentages Table and the distribution 
Table which show that all but one the school plants rated, 
the average, “unsatisfactory” for this type room. This 
obvious and marked deficiency more less corollary the 
age many the buildings which were constructed time 
when the emphasis was primarily classrooms with little 
none auditoriums, gymnasiums, building libraries, and other 
types general-service rooms. Other general weaknesses 
these school plants can discerned study Tables 
and supplemented the data contained preceding tables. 


TABLE 
CITIES AMONG THE Major 


Academic Service 
Service 
Classrooms Systems 


Gross structure, corridors, stairways, lobbies, and basement. 


Auditorium, gymnasium, library, cafeteria, offices, clinic, workrooms, industrial-arts and 
home-economics rooms, janitor’s rooms, etc. 


the general overview elementary-school plants 
these twelve Ohio cities presents somewhat gloomy 
picture, must borne mind that the picture largely one 
central tendencies; and while there are many dismal situa- 
tions the lower end the scale, there are some very admirable 
conditions prevailing the opposite end. Furthermore, the 
reader should not interpret the situation herein pictured 
typical Ohio city school districts. That undoubtedly not 
typical evidenced the fact that all twelve cities had 
requested building surveys, which implies recognized need 
for new buildings, either elementary secondary both, 


these cities. [Vol. XXV, No. 


The Veteran and Academic 
JOHN KINZER 


adjustment the veteran civilian activities one 

the chief current topics serious concern laymen 

well professional educators. The public and pro- 
fessionals alike seem sure the returning veteran will have 
problems that might seem sign maladjustment for him 
not have them. the concern this study ask few 
questions about the veteran and his adjustment school life 
and offer some evidence answer those questions. What 
problems veterans college have? How they differ 
from other college can the services offered 
college help the veteran has adjustment 
the added maturity the veteran made any difference 
adjustment school? the veteran more highly motivated 
than the non-veteran? 

previous study, made Loren Hadley during the 
war, indicated that the veterans discharged prior V-J day 
had more problems than the average college student.’ the 
present writer’s observation that veterans discharged since the 
end the war the Pacific are more representative the 
general population and that their problems not deviate 
greatly from the pattern the average. 


many questions are suggested from information 
available concerning veterans enrolled the 1945 
fall and 1946 winter quarters Ohio State University 
how-to-study course, The Psychology Effective Study and 
Individual Adjustment. Students find their way into the how- 
to-study program being directed there their college 
advisers, the junior deans, the suggestion friends who 
have been helped the course, from the catalogue descrip- 
tion. Remedial training the college level Ohio State 
University directed toward the development better study 
skills the assumption that even the best students work 
low level efficiency. There active attempt have 


Hadley, Loren “Scholastic Adjustment Problems the Returning Veterans,” 
XXIV (April 18, 1945), pp. 
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students realize that they can improve the use methods 
superior the hit-and-miss studying most persons. Further- 
more, assumed that student deficient, but, rather, that 
can improve his present study methods. The veterans 
this group range scores the Ohio State University 
chological Test from the first percentile the 98th, and 
median percentile score 41. 

this study, the range ages from 42, with 
the median age. There marked difference the 
time that veterans have been out school. this case, 
time ranged from years, with the median time years, 
since previous schooling. addition the differences age 
and time out school there great difference attitude 
toward school. their weekly conferences the how-to-study 
program, the veterans have revealed their counselors 
desire for rapid progress. The veteran twenty-three feels 
that “an old man” and that should get down study 
without further waste time. They have set high goals for 
themselves, and they are sometimes disgusted with the conven- 
tional leisureliness college teaching. Most the veterans 
plan school during both winter and summer terms. 
They wish accelerate their programs any possible means. 
They are very glad discover that possible convert 
military experience into college credit and that additional cred- 
its may earned through proficiency examinations. Even the 
younger veterans feel that they are getting late start and that 
every effort must now made regain lost time. The median 
length time out school, sure, more than one college 
generation. They know that their freshman year the year 
which they normally could have been starting business 
profession. 


Mooney Problem Check List, the median number 
problems checked these veterans was 22, whereas 
the median number checked the general college students 
was 24. This not significant difference number prob- 
lems; but the problems are somewhat different type, and 
veterans encircle certain problems “more concern.” The 
average college student checks items about social adjustment, 
religious and moral worries, and similar non-academic prob- 
lems. The veterans were interested problems specific 
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type that could rather definitely attacked and solved. They 
were most concerned with problems that have with school 
and subsequent professional work. Such problems lend them- 
selves solution concerted effort the part students 
and teachers. The following statements were most frequently 
checked encircled: 


Per Cent 
Don’t know how study effectively............... 
Trouble outlining note-taking............... 
Restless delay starting life work....... 


far the greatest percentage were concerned with studying 
effectively, with learning concentrate upon their work, and 
with overcoming the fear failure. There was not much 
concern over personal problems this group veterans 
there was the group studied Mr. Hadley.’ This pos- 
sibly attributable the fact that many veterans were discharged 
during the war for medical reasons and that the trend now 
toward group more like the general college population. 
the present group, only persons are training under Public 
Law 16. 


motivation the veterans’ group high. This 

because they feel that they have late start college 
life. Many them are married and for this reason they want 
get into their life work the earliest possible moment. Nine- 
teen per cent this group veterans are married. the 
entire group veterans enrolled Ohio State University 
the fall quarter, however, per cent were married. 

The vocational aims the veterans are fairly well estab- 
lished. not uncommon for the average undergraduate 
have very little idea why college, particularly the 
freshman year. Most the veterans have set tentative goals 
and are working program satisfy those aims. 

Hadley, op. cit., 
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One the most interesting aspects the how-to-study 
program from the standpoint the counselor 
observation the student’s interest improves. Each suc- 
cess, such good mark theme test, brings the student 
his how-to-study class testify the others how better 
study habits really “pay good marks. Many students 
find that simple device time schedule can work won- 
ders. The development better note-taking and work-type 
reading skills reflects difference marks other courses 
very few weeks. Another motivating factor the record 
periodic improvement study skills that each student keeps. 
For the student see the line reading rate gradually rising 
brings encouragement into his learning which facilitates subse- 
quent efforts. 

Personal statements from the veterans themselves show 
their interest the how-to-study program. One veteran 
remarked during the quarter, “This good stuff. Why didn’t 
someone tell this high school? could have made better 
marks than did.” Another veteran with only one quarter 
college training came into the course with previous record 
and failures. was making English, general 
psychology, and sociology the end the quarter 
which was taking how-to-study training. Still another vet- 
eran, twenty-seven years old, never made less than all 
his term quizzes after mastery the technique taking good 
notes from his textbook reading. high school this man was 
only student. remarked, “Everyone should take this 
course. the only course college that should definitely 
required.” The oldest veteran the group, aged forty-two, said, 
living example that old dog can new tricks.” 


IFTY-ONE per cent the veterans indicated that one their 
difficulties was inability concentrate well. This item 
was mentioned often individual conferences that the writer 
asked the counselor specific and talk about that charac- 
teristic his study habits. When the student was specific, 
was found that most cases had some definite fault 
hindrance that could correct. brief, the expression 
cannot concentrate,” which often excuse for previous fail- 
ures, when made specific may involve merely turning off the 
radio during study getting more satisfactory desk lamp. 
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Problems health and psychological problems add com- 
plications the adjustment veterans college. the 
beginning each quarter, conferences revealed that some 
them were preoccupied with the fact that they had suffered 
from malaria, jungle rot, hookworm. their study habits 
were improved, and they had opportunity relieve their 
tensions through conferences, the talk about physical complaints 
subsided. One former marine with extensive combat experi- 
ence, victim several jungle diseases, was almost hysterical 
the beginning the quarter, but his success school reas- 
sured him completely that not the same person. That 
boy told his counselor the end the quarter, know what 
want now. thought, first, that would just take 
advantage the opportunity college, but now 
sure that want social-case worker. like kids and 
going work with juvenile delinquents.” 

Three veterans have revealed that their work commerce 
for the purpose training them the management their 
own business enterprises. One remarked, took many orders 
the army that, from here on, working for myself.” 

the beginning the quarter, many the veterans (49 
per cent) indicated fear failure college, but, noting their 
improvement various study skills, they remarked that school 
not bad. One stated, thought couldn’t college 
work, but these A’s have been receiving show was wrong. 
just wish could faster.” 


returning veteran the beginning his college work 

feels that has many problems, and enters upon col- 
lege work with some trepidation. However, with high motiva- 
tion, definite training study habits, and the opportunity 
have several interviews with counselor, veterans are able 
get back quickly into the methods and habits school work. 
Training study skills great value itself; addition, 
provides excellent release for tensions built during 
military service. individualized program study skills 
the college level can save many returning veterans from 
becoming academic casualties. [Vol. XXV, No. 
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Honors Seminar Method 
Acceleration’ 
MARY ANNETTE KLINESMITH 


after Pearl Harbor, did not increase production 
simply primarily lengthening hours and shortening 
vacations. The important gains were made developing 

more efficient methods production. distressing contrast, 
most American colleges used only curtailments time: they ran 
all-year programs and permitted some students take heavier 
course loads. These methods were often burdensome for 
both faculty and students that there has been the resultant 
tendency decry acceleration (too repeatedly and rigidly con- 
strued simply all-year program), and return the 
“normalcy” pre-war education. 

The present paper reports effort effect the acceleration 
superior students the use more efficient, more tenable 
techniques. was believed that basic difficulty was the inflex- 
ible character the conventional course which teaches good and 
poor students the same methods, the same classes, and 
with the same total amount time. contradistinction, prac- 
tically all relevant research shows that good students learn not 
only more, but also more rapidly, than the less able, and hence 
profit most from methods markedly different from those used 
with the latter. fact, somewhat fleet can travel only 
fast the slowest its ships, the usual class progresses only 
rapidly the poorest its students. This paper recounts 
attempt free group superior students from conventional 
academic demands concerning number and kind class meet- 
ings that they can adjust maximally their abilities and 
facilitate the utmost their progress. 


and essential aspect the experiment was case 
selection based not only upon care and deliberation, but 
also broad interpretation superiority. Good general 
ability and notable academic records were deemed insufficient 
recommendations. Wanted, and found, were well-adjusted, 


*This paper partial report project supported grant from the Develop- 
ment Fund the Ohio State University, and one series projects dealing with 
acceleration being made the Bureau Educational Research. The writer under 
obligation Pressey for his counsel the project. 
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adequate personalities for whom intensive work would consti- 
tute neither excessive strain nor unhealthy narrowing. 
was vital requirement that the seminar candidates strongly 
motivated with regard the experiment—that they stu- 
dents who, because financial need plan other 
justifiable cause, were eager attempt intensive work and rapid 
progress. search such persons, early the autumn quar- 
ter 1944 the writer studied the records four hundred 
Freshmen the College Education. effort select 
thus broadly superior group, criteria such the following 
were considered composite: rank high-school class, partici- 
pation high-school extra-curricular activities, work experi- 
ence, recommendations high-school principals teachers, 
reports freshman-week advisers, available evidence about 
health, and scores the test general ability and the 
English placement test administered entrance the Univer- 
sity. Thirty-one the four hundred Freshmen who were 
judged superior terms such evidence were invited for 
interview. the basis the interviews, the were 
chosen most outstanding. 

Meanwhile, various faculty members had heard the proj- 
ect and strongly recommended certain students, while several 
students requested admittance their own behalf. After care- 
ful consideration these candidates, were accepted, bringing 
the total 20. Seventeen the students were the upper 
tenth ability, ten were the upper per cent the English 
placement test and thus had earned examination credit for the 
Freshman English composition course, nine clearly, and four 
more probably, were the upper tenth high-school 
classes, and thirteen averaged better their autumn- 
quarter marks. The median age was eighteen. Two doubtful 
cases, who were unequal the others some single qualifica- 
tion, were admitted “on probation.” will seen shortly, 
somewhat more restrictive selection might have been desirable. 
All met the prerequisite that they strongly motivated; all 
were eager included, and for good reasons. Thus 
twenty-five-year-old returned veteran greatly desired com- 
plete his college work with the greatest dispatch, and the other 
the two men make much educational progress pos- 
sible before was drafted; woman twenty-three, who was 
entirely self-supporting and working hours week, con- 
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served precious time; and others, employed part time, made 
similar gains. 

The experiment sought cover, its special timesaving 
methods, five-hour course educational psychology. But 
though the work was done the winter quarter, these students 
did not register then for the course, but registered instead for 
full load other courses. The experiment was therefore 
extra task and was construed preparation pass the course 
examination. This informal arrangement left each student 
free drop out any time wished, and permitted the 
writer the prerogative eliminating anyone any time during 
the experimental undertaking. also released both instructor 
and students from the conventions regarding the number 
meetings and the routine procedures regular courses. The 
university requirement that only mark better would 
warrant credit examination kept standards high level. 
The interviews the autumn quarter had acquainted the stu- 
dents with the general plan and had challenged them with the 
opportunity for largely independent work. 

Commencing with the third week the winter quarter, one 
evening meeting, two hours length, was held weekly for six 
weeks. These meetings were informally congenial (cokes were 
available), lively, and charged with interest. the first meet- 
ing there were introductions all around, the proposed calender 
work was presented and discussed, and inroad made upon 
the work. The next two meetings included both active discus- 
sion and quick coverage, part demonstration, certain 
laboratory work the regular course. the last hour the 
third meeting, midterm was given, most which was objec- 
tive, and for which norms from the regular classes were acces- 
sible. Three the “honors” students scored below and 
were forthwith eliminated. One these three had been admit- 
ted spite mediocre record, the plea that temporary 
academic wavering had been due emotional problem now 
solved; the second withdrew from the university because 
financial difficulties; the third faced imminent induction into 
the Army, with attendant disruption educational plans. 
More careful selection cases unhampered complications 
should, the future, reduce further the educational mortality. 
The remaining had two additional meetings which included 
second midterm. The lowest mark this second test was 
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one the sixth and last meeting, two-hour final exami- 
nation was given, for the objective portion which results from 
other sections were particularly applicable for purposes 
contrast. 

During the six-week period, certain laboratory materials 
were the students’ disposal for work outside class, done 
each student his own convenience. And throughout, the 
writer encouraged individual conferences which were regularly 
scheduled. Every student was interviewed once week, briefly 
length, depending upon his needs and problems. The 
conferences, combined with the informal evening meetings, 
made possible know each student better and offer more 
individual help and stimulation than usual larger, more 
formalized classes. 

With the schedule outlined, the group covered the labora- 
tory exercises the course (some them demonstrations, 
others individual tasks completed outside the group meet- 
ings, sure), covered all the regular readings plus extra 
supplementary references the amount one-third, and pre- 
pared case report not required regular classes—these two 
extra assignments being included enrich the work view 
the less frequent class meetings. Appraisal each student’s 
work was based not only upon the two midterms, the final 
examination, and the laboratory reports, but also the inten- 
sive small-group discussions, the case report, and conferences. 
Such appraisal was believed more adequate and comprehensive 
than that reached most conventional classes. 


HAT was the final outcome? perhaps best shown 

Table which are given scores the objective portion 
the final examination; the scores are grouped according 
letter equivalents. The next column shows the scores the 
regular classes meeting five days week for the quarter (about 
fifty-minute meetings). The third column gives scores from 
two experimental “accelerate” sections students with ability 
percentiles above and scholarship point-hour ratios 
2.5 better, who met three times week instead The 
distribution the last column that the seminar. 


The special section, meeting fewer times week, has been vigorously developed, and 
its worth shown, Worcester the University Nebraska. See Worcester, 
“Adapting Individual Differences,” Journal Higher Education, (March, 1945), 
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The percentages each the class groups receiving the 
Column shows that over half the “seminar” stu- 
dents made the lowest score was one The other bases for 
marking (the case reports, which were evaluated another 
staff member well the writer, the laboratory papers, and 


TABLE 
AND ACCELERATE SECTIONS AND THE 


Six Two Honors- 
Score Regular Accelerate Accelerate 
Classes Sections Seminar 


(1) 
Assigned mark 
161-163 

158-160 

155-157 

146-148 ...... 
143-145 

137-139 
Assigned mark 
122-124 
Assigned mark 


Number students 
Median 


the essay, well objective portions the three examina- 
tions) confirmed these findings. The students with marks 
better thus obtained examination credit for the course. 
The less time students are class, the better they seem 
do! cynic might conclude that the course was easy the 
extreme and the instruction the regular classes pitifully poor. 
There evidence contradict both conclusions. But other fac- 
tors, more profitable consider, seem adequate explain the 


(3) 
134 143 153 
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outcome. the first place, the seminar students were highly 
select group, and those the accelerated sections (see Col- 
umn were also superior. the second place (as mentioned 
earlier), the number meetings and methods instruction 
the usual class tend adjusted the needs the average 
somewhat below-average student (It might almost said 
that this must so, since about per cent pass course, in- 
cluding those doing both instruction and discussion 
thus tend slow and time-wasting and lacking stimulation 
for the most able and interested students. contrast, the 
accelerated sections, especially the seminar, had the following 
advantages: instruction was keyed superior students, discus- 
sion with other superior students was conducted corre- 
spondingly high level, both the small group meetings and the 
TABLE 


PERCENTAGES RECEIVING THE 


Regular Accelerate Accelerate 
Examination 
Classes Sections Seminar 


individual conferences allowed exceptional opportunity for the 
instructor know each student and stimulate and assist 
him according his need, superior students are especially 
capable independent study and the seminar both saved them 
time for such study and afforded guidance from the instructor. 
such study. The honor and challenge being chosen 
for special group, appreciation the advantages thereby 
gained, and the desire further college programs thus 
earning extra credit all contributed toward strong motivation. 

Should the work the course have been enriched for these 
superior students extra assignments, instead reducing class 
time? The course was enriched for them the added reading 
and the case study. Beyond certain extent, seems the 
writer far sounder for these students enrich their education 


(2) (3) (4) 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Better Educational Statistics for More People 


the chief types service which the United States 

Office Education has rendered throughout its history 

the collecting and reporting educational statistics. 

The annual reports and the biennial surveys have been invalu- 

able sources data for the student, the research worker, and 

the educational administrator. addition, the Office has carried 
out many statistical studies. 

Two actions looking the improvement this service have 
recently been taken the Office Education. The first was 
the creation Statistical Research Service which has been 
given responsibility for planning and directing all statistical 
activities the Office. Among its duties will the preparation 
basic periodic statistics education, such the statistical 
chapters the Biennial Survey Education; the production 
special statistical studies, both independently and co- 
operation with various divisions the Office; and the co-ordi- 
nation and review plans for securing information and making 
statistical studies. Cornell has been made chief the new 
Service. The former Statistical Division the Office has be- 
come the Reports and Analysis Section the new Service. 

The second action was the calling conference the 
improvement Federal educational statistics. Members the 
conference included representatives the American Council 
Education, the Education Association, state depart- 
ments education, universities, and local school systems. The 
conference reached number important conclusions, which 
presumably will adopted the Office Education. 

recommended that the program collecting information 
oriented around major problems such way assist 
those responsible for the determination educational policy. 
called for the development plan for securing, 
continuous basis, the counsel competent outside persons 
planning the statistical reporting and research program. sug- 
gested the introduction into the program scientific 
such sampling, which would make possible the maximum 
available information with the minimum lapse time, and the 
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rescheduling statistical reports, that some types statistics 
might produced more, and others less, frequently. called 
for co-operative program with states and institutions 
strengthen the system basic records and reports and thus 
facilitate the collection information from respondents. Not 
least importance, recommended broadening the conception 
the program meet the needs not only students and 
administrators but also lay citizens. 

All this highly encouraging; let hope that the 
recommendations are speedily translated into action. 


Research Conservation Education 
small group met formulate plan for 


long-range program research conservation educa- 

tion. view the importance the subject, its gen- 
eral neglect the part most schools, and the need for 
research connection with it, the plan proposed the group 
should interest many persons educational work. 

The plan calls for number steps, the first four which 
are basic those which follow. The first step proposed the 
determination the desirable objectives and outcomes—includ- 
ing concerns, atitudes, and knowledge—of program con- 
servation education for the citizen, and the subject-matter 
content which should taught order achieve those out- 
comes. was proposed that this determination made 
pooling the judgments small group conservationists and 
educators working conference. was believed that, this 
means, statement outcomes, objectives, and content could 
made which would secure wide approval. 

The second step proposed study the status con- 
servation education the United States. believed that this 
study essential order prevent unnecessary duplications 
effort later steps the program. Certain studies this 
kind were made several years ago; the new study should utilize 
their results and bring them up-to-date. 

The third step would study the attitudes superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers toward conserva- 
tion education, and the subject-matter competence 
teachers. Data would obtained directed interviews with 
representative sample school people, and other means. 
This would followed the fourth step the program, 
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survey what teacher-education institutions are doing 
planning with respect the education teachers 
conservation. 

Later phases the study would concerned with the 
development needed materials—including printed matter, 
films, slides, collections specimens, and on—for the use 
teachers and pupils, the discovery effective teaching pro- 
cedures, the development plans for the incorporation con- 
servation instruction into the curriculum the elementary and 
secondary schools, and the development tests and other 
means evaluating the results conservation teaching. 

The finest research program futile unless results im- 
proved practice. Hence the group recognized that the research 
program proper should supplemented program for 
“selling” conservation school people. 

Obviously such program would call for the work many 
persons over long period. The first four steps should car- 
ried out soon possible that work the other phases 
may proceed firm basis. The latter phases could carried 
many different persons and agencies over indefinite 
period; the job would never completed. 

The plan for research which has been outlined 
good one. But whatever its merits, there can doubt that 
this one the fields which research urgently needed; 
should carried forward without delay. 


Few persons our society play indispensable part 
the instructor who able kindle students zeal for those 
qualities which education its best represents and reflects. 
Teachers are citizens and their students will soon ex- 
pected take the obligations citizenship. Unless teachers 
are free enjoy the privileges citizenship outside the class- 
room, and carry the classroom the spirit and practice 
inquiry and discussion, the rights teachers and students 
will have been sacrificed principle enforced conformity 
which has been far more productive the spirit revolt than 
intelligent participation the democratic process. 

—General Education Free Society 


READINGS 


Books Read 


Counts, Education and the Promise America. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1945. pp. 

his characteristically lucid style, the author vivid picture 
America, which sees variously child the modern age, nation 
many people, nation common people, and rich and beautiful land. 

background for his proposed educational program, analyzes our 
moral commitments which “are written our history and our hearts” 
(page 77). are committed, first all, the Hebraic-Christian ethic 
which proclaims that all men have dignity and worth; second, the human- 
istic spirit which man the great creator, the architect his own 
destiny, the responsible agent both his fortunes and his 
(page 82); third, the scientific method the instrument means 
which man solves his problems; fourth, democracy, society free and 
equal men; and finally, world peace, concept which follows logically from 
our other commitments. True, some these commitments, have not 
done very well here home—the doctrine “white supremacy,” the denial 
political and civil rights, and class exploitation are examples. But these 
violations “disturb our consciences” and stimulate rededicate ourselves 
the task fulfilling our responsibilities. 

The educational program set our moral commitments. must 
provide education which promotes the development all, develops zeal 
for maintaining America land free and equal men, develops co- 
operativeness, utilizes the scientific method for the purpose developing 
understanding the possibilities technology means providing richer 
life for all, develops deep and abiding love of, faith in, and devotion 
[one’s] country,” and prepares young people live world community. 


John Day Company, 1944. 270 pp. 

Early this book the reader told patient reader, being assured 
that only thus may benefit. Some may think this gratuitous advice; 
others may look upon special pleading. any event, there generous 
reward here for the reader who not overcritical the injunction. Espe- 
cially this when the author turns classroom and field, does 
frequently, for illustrative material. The reader whom the book perhaps 
the more particularly addressed, the student who looks forward career 
teacher, will find this material ground which may stand with 
some assurance works out the larger significance “new” educational 
insights. This, think, the chief contribution Melvin’s writing this 
instance. is, course, contribution seriously needed. The traditionalist 
finds relatively easy take advantage habit and, the case the begin- 
ning teacher, normal desire for security. 


22 
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The nature the learner and learning are discussed; so, too, are such 
topics the curriculum, techniques, and methods teaching, the structure 
the school, types teaching, and the community. The treatment each 
these topics necessarily brief. The student will find the end each 
chapter, however, suggestions for activities that are designed extend his 
insight. will also find specific references other writings the author 
which will fill out the point view. 

When the job the book was finished, with presentation the four- 
teenth chapter the philosophy education which, the author’s view, has 
emerged from the writing preceding it, Melvin unfortunately turned, 
final chapter, exhortation. The reader there called upon choose either 

organic education pragmatic education. Perhaps this proper choice. 
made, however, terms what here presented, will made 
blindly. The kindest remark that can made about this chapter this: the 


meaning pragmatism not grasped. 


Modern Languages for Modern Schools. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. pp. 

Foreign Languages and Cultures American Education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. pp. 

These books, plus third English teaching, for Social Living, 
comprise the report the Stanford Language Arts Investigation, curriculum 
project sponsored the General Education Board and involv- 
ing the participation 151 teachers and administrators and ten thousand 
students Western high schools, mostly California. 

Kaulfers writes from eighteen years experience teaching and train- 
ing foreign-language teachers. The book does not attempt review the 
history and research foreign-language teaching but presents forward- 
looking program. adapted generally and carried competent teachers, 
the program might convince school administrators that foreign-language study 
has place general well career education. 

After well-documented chapters grammar, reading, conversation, and 
on, and others general language, teachers’ training, curriculum organi- 
zation, and the like, all vividly illustrated anecdotal experiences observed 
the participating schools, the author clinches his thesis the final chapter. 
His belief that skills, attitudes, and appreciations can taught through 
materials which are intrinsically worth while American children reflected 
the chapter title, “Rooting the Foreign-Language Curriculum American 
Life and Culture.” author’s treatment “modern schools” was timed 
fortunately precede (what the reviewer’s hindsight can mention) the war- 
time demand for language skills tools communication, and more recent 
trend toward linguistic sensitivity and cultural literacy through language study 
common learnings among thinking American citizens. 

The second book experience report the participating schools. 
Part the three editors, sets the stage for the wide variety projects 
reported Parts II, III, and IV. Sample chapter titles are “International 
Understanding Begins Home—an Experimental Program Involving the 
Integration Spanish, English, Social Studies, Art, Dramatics, and Music” 
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(Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles); “France Enrolls the French 
Class” (George Washington High School, San Francisco) Become 
Friends—an Elective Course Mexican Culture” (John Fremont High 
School, Los Angeles). 

Mr. Kaulfers pulls the reports together facile argument for his 
language-teaching philosophy Part which calls “Our Creative 
Teachers the Language Arts.” Part rich collection teaching 
units, illustrative the experimental projects. 

While the book has, the whole, been well received for its content, 
usable materials supplementary language training, some reviewers have 
made clear that courses such those described the chapter titles are not 
acceptable substitutes for actual language study. 

Mr. Kefauver (now leave from Stanford’s School Education 
serve with the educators trying establish international educational com- 
mission) gave this Investigation some the vision and organizing skill that 
will precious meeting the staggering needs, and carrying the 


campaign, education the postwar world. 


Manual for Remedial Reading. Champaign, 
Garrard Press, 1945. pp. 

Mr. Dolch has made positive contribution this complex 
The administrator, the secondary teacher, and the clementary teacher can read 
and discuss this book together with profit. has limitations. Competent 
teachers and authorities will disagree with some the specific suggestions 
made it, but all will agree that has some strong points. 

“The Poor Reader Personality Problem” will enrich the reader’s con- 
cept that “all behavior symptomatic.” True, over-all presentation, 
beginning understanding how the child feels. 

Work and the Parent” helpful, yes, but daring. The 
parents are active participants this problem. The extent and intensity 
this participation not yet really known and appreciated. The teacher, the 
child, the parents! emotionally tinged foursome! Teachers who hasten 
carry out some these specific suggestions may, therefore, find themselves 
difficulty disappointed. 

discussion the emotional played the administrator and the 
teachers would have been valuable addition. They are participants too, and 
each one emotionally involved. Tension lessens insight increases. 

The whole school staff, kindergarten through secondary school, will find 
helpful and practical suggestions for prevention, organization, testing, and 
study skills. The specific suggestions for attacking reading difficulties, de- 
scribed detail, will revive the pro’s and con’s Mr. Dolch’s previous 
contributions. The reader’s reactions will depend upon his background 
experience and training. How should the sight vocabulary developed? 
Should the emphasis based upon purposeful, functional experience? Should 
emphasize graded word Should there not combination? 

Everyone working this field should familiarize himself with all the 
known techniques; study the child, culturally, physically, psychologically, and 
socially, thoroughly facilities and resources permit; assemble the data; 
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something. This manual recommended its merits for adaptation, use, 
rejection, terms the needs the child and the insight the teacher. 


not meant the sole answer. 
RosEBROOK 


Anna Guidance and Personnel Services Education. \thaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1944. pp. 

The purpose this book present, “inclusively the limitations 
single volume permit, the whence, how, and where the guidance and 
personnel movement and question its whither: tell unified story, from 
the original records, how four segments guidance movement came into 
being during the first decade the twenticth century and are now waiting 
for co-ordination and integration; present the universally recognized prin- 
ciples, practices, tools, and techniques which are essential the proper under- 
standing and performance the guidance function; take stock the 
present assets and liabilities guidance and personnel services, point out 
fundamentals and permanent values which are progressively facilitating the 
fulfillment the ‘promise America,’ and note deficiencies which are 
calling for authoritative Annotated bibliographies and detailed 
index subjects are included. 

The reader will disagree occasionally with positive statements made 
the author, but will find the contents this book very informative and 
stimulating. the reviewer, the section organization guidance pro- 
grams, especially the principles organization set for guidance and 
personnel services, was especially interesting. This book which all people 
interested guidance and personnel services will find valuable. Its size makes 
cumbersome use and the type too small for comfort extended reading. 


Effect Added Thiamine Learning. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. v-+55 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 877) 

The author’s observation apparently improved learning mental 
defectives following the administration yeast supplement their diet 
led her this more intensive study the relation learning Vitamin-B 
intake. This experiment was carried out the summer 1941 the Pres- 
byterian Orphans’ Home Lynchburg, Virginia, over six-weeks period. 

The children taking part the were divided into two groups 

each. Eighteen tasks, which fourteen were paper and pencil tasks, 

and four were games and tests strength, composed the program observed 
activities. Each child received two Vitamin-B tablets every day, the experi- 
mental group receiving two milligrams thiamine, while the control group 
received merely not containing thiamine, but not distinguishable 
appearance from the thiamine Neither the children, nor the scorers, 
nor other adult participants knew which children were receiving the thiamine 
and which were not. The children were further matched according ability. 

The results showed great improvement the part every child all 
eighteen tasks. However, the group which received the thiamine tablets 
improved more than did the control group, their superiority gain varving 
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among the activities from per cent per cent, their average gain 
being about per cent. 

Further research, more intensive scale, necessary this field. 
The implications for both the nutritional and educational field seem obvious. 
Greater co-ordination effort and research the two fields indicated 


this very interesting and significant study. 


Activity Book Number Two: Library Projects for Chil- 
dren and Young People. Chicago: American Library Association, 1945. 
239 

Here are 239 pages packed with ideas helpful librarians and teachers. 
Any school system adhering the principle that library vital part 
its entire program will grateful Miss Fargo for this collection activi- 
ties. supplement to, and carries forward, her first activity book, which 
was published several years ago. 

The author has broadly classified activities into two groups: those cen- 
tered the library itself, and those centered the field the curriculum. 
The latter group subdivided into broad subject groupings, which include 
language arts; science, general and biological; physical sciences; social 
guidance, health, and physical education; home economics; business, math- 
ematics, and industrial arts; and arts, and music, Grade levels are 
rightly disregarded since many projects may slight adaptation fitted 
varied ability and interest levels. However, the present volume designed 
primarily for the upper elementary- and high-school library. Each proposed 
activity briefly but definitely described, and suggestions are given concern- 
ing the aims and the values expected from its use. Methods for initiating 
are also included. Good bibliographies for further reading are listed 
appropriate places, and excellent index included. 

This book used somewhat piecemeal, reference book used, 
and also read its entirety. For only the complete reading that 
one fully aware how firmly based integrated philosophy 
school librarianship wherein library functions the real social and intel- 


lectual center entire school system. 
SEEGER 


Crews, ALBERT. Radio Production Directing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1944. 550 pp. 

this book criterion, books radio are getting better, for this 
one the best the field date. Mr. Crews, former teacher North- 
western University and now production director with the National Broad- 
casting Company Chicago, has succeeded giving clear and fairly 
thorough exposition the techniques producing the various types radio 
programs, including music, drama, news, discussion, interview, 
programs. addition, gives the reader excellent orientation into the 
whole field radio discussing, not too technical terms, such things 
the medium, the nature sound radio, basic equipment, and on. 
other words, proceeds the basically sound assumption that one must 
know the tools before can successfully work with them. 

The book would most useful the person who has already had some 
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contact with problems radio production and has urge learn more 
thoroughly what makes program click. would less useful person 
not oriented radio, and the professional production director who knows 
these things already. 

Although the author takes very broad view radio production and 
includes many aspects radio, one does not get the impression sketchy 
treatment. Instead, the author takes the average reader just about far 
can reading about the problem. example the detail with 
which each subject developed his explanation the microphone. For 
each type microphone there explanation its principle operation, 
its responsive pattern, its directional characteristics, and its uses. Such infor- 
mation highly useful even the amateur producer. 

The book very well illustrated with thirty plates and numerous dia- 
grams. One high light the book sample script with the complete pro- 


duction notes and alterations the director. 


EGGERTSEN, AND Goop, WarrEN R., compilers. Current Viewpoints 
Education. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Bureau Educational Reference and 
Research, University Michigan, 1942. pp. 

This group short articles members the faculty the 
School Education the University Michigan, reprinted from the 
versity Michigan School Education Bulletin. selecting the articles 
this volume care has been taken choose those which seem have per- 
manent value.” The articles cover wide range subjects, from comparative 
education health education the high school. There annotated list 


important recent books education. 


and Steel. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 

This somewhat curious combination interesting historical narrative 
and biography which are described the beginnings, Principio, and the 
subsequent development, the iron and steel industry America, particu- 
larly the Wheeling area, which once had the distinction being the nail 
city, and later the corrugated steel center, America. Interest this devel- 
opment enhanced the author’s vivid description belching flames, the 
roar machines, the toil and sweat the operators, and the achievements 
the early steel masters. From 1715 1836, relationships between employer 
and employee generally were personal and intimate basis. Many the 
early steel masters were literally taskmasters but commanded the respect and 
co-operation their employees their ability perform skillfully the 
numerous operations involved the making steel. With the growth and 
eventual mechanization the industry, the friendly, and often intimate, rela- 
tionships employer and employee gradually became impersonal. 

Many men later became leaders the manufacture steel were 
products the mills Wheeling who rose from the ranks prominence. 

This book should appeal persons interested the development one 
America’s greatest industries, and particularly teachers concerned with 


industrial problems and developments. 
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Elementary Statistical Methods. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1943. pp. 

the title suggests, this book designed beginning course for 
students with little background mathematics beyond high-school 
algebra. Mathematical development formulas appears only the appendix. 
The content the book differs but little from that found similar books 
published during the last ten years for students education. The book well 
written; the chapters “Symbolism Statistics” and “Sample and Universe” 
are unusually interesting and well done. The former will appreciated 
students who somehow have acquired feeling fear for symbols. The latter 
will useful orienting the student into sampling theory, essential 
educational research. The author implies, and the reviewer wholeheartedly 
agrees, that the last chapter, satisfactory though is, constitutes only spring- 
board the attack educational problems. She proposes companion volume 
dealing with statistical inference. This should distinct contribution, and 
its early publication eagerly awaited this reviewer. James 


Honors Seminar Method 


Acceleration 
[Continued from page 


enrolling extra courses (as, fact, they did), thus enter- 
ing new field and coming into contact with another instructor. 
The superior student, limited the course load the average, 
but laden with large amount peripheral reading and proj- 
ects (for which credit received under the present system 
bookkeeping), would appear punished rather than per- 
suaded toward achievement. Did the burden this work affect 
health unfortunately limit recreation? such ill effects 
were found, though they were investigated. the contrary, 
the opinions the students (polled after the course was con- 
cluded and marks recorded) were all respects enthusiastic. 
Are such special classes impractical? the contrary, they 
might used save time for faculty and students alike. The 
writer believes capable teacher could handle two such seminars 
with less total expenditure time and effort, and with far more 
enjoyment, than appertain the management one regular 
class—and the two seminars would total more students than 
one class. Such seminars should especially useful now for 
superior older students whose education has been interrupted 
the war. XXV, No. 
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